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INTRODUCTION. 


To  die  is  the  fate  of  man,  lut  to  die  with  lingering  illness  jj 
generally  his  folly. 


TPHE  terra  Animal  Economy  signifies  the  order 
and  arrangement  of  the  different  organs  of  the 
living  body,  and  the  lam  by  which  its  different  functions 
are  regulated,  and  also  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
performed  and  influenced  by  external  circumstances. 

From  this  explanation  of  the  term,  it  will  be  easy 
to  discover  the  nature  of  the  branch  of  knowledge 
which  it  is  the  professed  object  of  this  Course  o iLec- 
tures  to  illustrate.  It  may  be  defined  also  a knowledge 
of  the  causes  of  health  and  disease.  The  definition 
given  of  this  branch  of  science  is  of  itself  sufficient 
to  exhibit  its  importance,  and  impress  upon  every  in- 
dividual who  has  a head  to  think,  and  a heart  to  feel, 
the  just  claim  it  has  to  his  serious  attention.,  From 
the  beautiful  arrangement,  and  nice  adaptation,  of  all 
the  different  parts  of  the  human  body,  and  the  pheno- 
mena, which  it  is  the  business  of  this  Course  of  Lec- 
tures to  explain,  the  most  clear  and  decisive  arguments 
will  be  furnished,  for  the  existence,  wisdom,  and  benevo- 
lence of  the  Great  Creator,  and  the  most  powerful 
reasons  adduced,  for  remembering  the  common  Parent 
and  Preserver  of  all.  It  is  truly  astonishing,  that  at  a 


period  when  attempts  are  made  to  comprehend  in  pub- 
lic instructions,  all  the  useful  sciences,  that  we  do  not 
find  among  them,  one  which  gives  to  man  a knowledge 
of  his  organic  structure,  and  the  laws  by  which  its 
healthy  and  diseased  actions  are  regulated. 

The  interest  which  it  must  naturally  exfcite’  in  every 
reflecting  mind  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Structure 
and  Functions  of  that  Corporeal  Frame— which  is  the 
organ  through  which  the  mind  acquires  all  its  ideas, 
the  instrument  which  it  employs  in  all  its  operations, 
and  on  the  order  and  arrangement  of  which  all  its 
happiness  depends— this  consideration  of  itself,  renders 
It  of  superior  importance  to  any  other  branch  of  na- 
tural knowledge  which  can  occupy  the  mind  of  man. 

The  storing  the  mind  with  useful  knowledge,  from 
whatever  source,  is  highly  desirable;  but  unqestionably 
the  natural  history  of  man  himself  is  the  most  in- 
teresting and  important,  and  presents  a more  ample 
field  for  the  speculations,  and  practical  observations  of 
genius,  than  the  natural  history  of  any  other  part  of 
the  creation.  It  has  been  truly  observed  by  the  Poet, 
« that  the  proper  study  of  Mankind  is  Man,”  and  a 
knowledge  of  the.  Animal  Economy,  is  essential  to  the 
proper  understanding,  of  his  moral  as  well  astphysical 

character.  . 

Although  every  individual  is  interested  in  the  pre- 
servation of  health  and  happiness,  yet  it  is  more  pecu. 
jiarly  incumbent  on  parents,  or  those  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  youth,  (that  they  may  discharge  their  trust 
with  fidelity)  to  acquire  such  a knowledge  of  ie 
Animal  Economy,  as  would  enable  them  to  detect 
the  changes  which  accompany  the  approach  of  disease, 
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that  by  timely  application  of  the  proper  means,  it 
may  be  prevented ; for,  were  this  knowledge  more 
general,  thousands  would  be  saved  from  lengthened 
suffering  and  untimely  death,  and  the  sum  of  human 
happiness  greatly  increased;  as  our  happiness  in  this 
life  depends  much  more  on  the  proper  performance 
of  our  different  bodily  functions,  than  on  our  pecuniary 
concerns  ; and  it  is  a great  and  mischievous  error  to 
conceive,  that  over  the  causes  which  influence  our 
health  we  have  no  controul.  A knowledge  of  the 
functions  of  the  body,  and  of  the  external  cause# 
which  influence  them,  places  our  health  very  much  in 
our  own  power ; and,  where  this  is  wanting,  the 
most  splendid  fortune  and  exalted  rank,  will  not  se- 
cure happiness  to  their  possessor,  nor  save  him  frora 
sinking  into  misery  and  the  grave.  A methodical 
study  of  his  organization,  and  of  the  phenomena,  ex- 
hibited by  the  regular  action  of  his  different  parts,  is 
alone  capable  of  enabling  him  to  avoid  what  is  hurtful, 
and  to  acquire  those  habits  which  are  most  conducive 
to  his  preservation.  For  want  of  this  knowledge  some 
abandon  themselves  with  security  to  irregularities,  the 
dangerous  consequences  of  which  they  cannot  foresee, 
and  rush  unconsciously,  as  it  were,  into  the  arms  of 
disease,  and  death;  and  others,  with  a view  to  amelior- 
ate, or  preserve  their  health,  subject  themselves  ‘.o  an 
austere  regimen , and  deprive  themselves  of  those  varied 
and  extensive  enjoyments,  which  are  necessary  to  com- 
plete life;  and,  at  length,  by  mistaken  care,  weaken  that 
constitution  which  they  are  so  desirous  to  maintain. 
It  is  in  the  natural  body,  as  it  is  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  circumstances  of  nations;  where  the  most 
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unfavourable  physical  circumstances,  may  be  so 
improved  by  proper  care  and  management,  as  to 
excel  others,  who,  without  this,  enjoy  every  natural 
advantage.  So  in  the  Animal  Body*  where  nature 
has  denied  a good  physical  constitution,  it  may  be 
so  improved  by  proper  care  and  attention,  as  to. 
insure  to  the  possessor  a longer  enjoyment  of  health, 
than  will  fall  to  the  lot  of  him,  who  from  ignorance  of 
the  means  by  which  it  may  be  improved,  or  the  causes 
which  tend  to  undermine  it,  follows  a line  of  conduct 
which  renders  the  most  precious  gifts  of  a nature  of 
no  utility  or  value,  "lhis  ignorance  of  the  structure 
and  functions  of  the  body,  also  exposes  them  to  the 
mercy  of  every  thing  around  them ; and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to-  find  persons  of  the  greatest  talents, 
and  learning  in  other  branches  of  knowledge,  in 
such  cases,  believing  in  the  greatest  absurdities,  and 
tnus  giving  importance  to  the  most  dangerous  errors. 
Those  who  have  correct  view3  of  the  phenomena 
of  their  organization,  will  not  readily  become  dupes 
to  advice,  dictated  by  ignorant  zeal  and  forward 
selfishness,  but  are  protected  against  the  ignorance, 
and  effrontery  of  those,  who  would  endeavour  to 
mislead  them.  Men  naturally  analyse,  and  reason, 
and  attempt  to  explain,  in  their  own  way,  the  diffe- 
rent phenomena  of  health  and  disease,  which  indi- 
cates at  least  how  anxious  they  are  to  obtain 
information  respecting  their  formation;  for  a mind 
which  leaves  every  thing,  which  can  interest  it  to 
the  judgment  of  others,  does  so,  either  from  mere 
weakness,  or  a thorough  conviction  of  the  want  of 
proper  information,  to  form  a judgement  for  itself. 
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Bat  it  far  more  frequently  happens,  that,  from  a 
few  unconnected  facts,  men  build  the  most  absurd 
reasoning;  and  it  is  a lamentable  truth,  that,  from 
this  precipitancy  of  judging,  error  is  more  familiar 
to  man  than  truth.  A more  general  diffusion  of  this 
knowledge  would  give  the  death  blow  to  Quackeiy, 
by  exposing  it  in  all  its  deformity,  and  destroy  a 
multitude  of  unworthy  prejudices,  originating  solely 
in  the  profound  ignorance  of  the  public  upon  this 
subject;  and  the  Medical  Science  itself,  when  sup- 
ported by  the  whole  bent  of  public  opinion,  would 
soon,  with  rapid  strides,  advance  to  perfection  ; and 
we  may  reasonably  entertain  the  hope,  that  the  study 
of  the  Animal  Economy,  will  one  day  form  a part  of  the 
regular  Education  of  Youth  ; and  this  knowledge  will, 
in  all  probability,  become  so  indispensably  necessary 
to  the  existence  and  happiness  of  mankind,  that  they  will 
be  induced  to  search  for  it  every  where, with  eagerness. 
From  that  moment  the  profession  of  Medicine  will 
become  a branch  of  industry,  equally  honourable  and 
profitable,  to  those  who  are  capable  of  exercising  it. 

Many  have  been  prevented  from  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  this  Science  by  falsely  imagining  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  acquainted  with  the  technical  language 
in  which  it  has  been  clothed,  and  the  disgust  which 
must  attend  the  disclosure  of  the  interior  of  man  ; 
both  of  which  objections,  are  completely  obviated  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  Course  is  conducted.  All  tech- 
nical language,  not  already  familar  to  the  Public,  being 
avoided,  and  the  Lectures  illustrated  by  dissections  of 
the  domestic  animals , by  plates,  and  casts  in  wax,  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  human  body.  For  the  satisfaction 
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which  a Course  of  Lectures,  conducted  in  this  manner, 
gives  to  all  who  bestow  upon  it  their  attention,  I can 
with  confidence  refer  to  those  Gentlemen  who  did  me 
the  honour  of  attending  my  first  Course  of  Lectures 
on  this  subject  last  season.  The  attention  they  gave, 
and  the  candour  displayed,  showed  how  much  they 
were  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  subject ; and, 
I have  no  doubt,  their  assistance  will  not  be  wanting, 
to  impress  this  conviction  on  others.  These  observa- 
tions are  stated  to  bespeak  the  attention  of  those,  to 
whom  the  following  Lectures  are  intended  to  be  ad- 
dressed. If  they  shall  contribute  to  turn  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  this  subject,  and  assist  them  to  form 
more  correct  and  just  notions  of  the  Economy  of  their 
own  bodies,  a very  valuable  end  will  be  gained.  It  would 
have  been  easy  to  have  adduced  a much  greater  number 
of  reasons  why  this  Science  should  be  more  generally 
studied  ; but,  perhaps,  the  bare  recital  of  a few  of  the 
objects  to  be  brought  under  observation  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  show  its  importance. 

Turner's  Court,  Argyll  Street, 

Glasgow,  Nov.  1815. 


0 

Introductory  Lecture . 

General  observations  on  the  utility  and  necessity 
of  a more  general  diffusion  of  a knowledge  of  the 
Animal  Economy,  and  the  method  by  which  this  end 
can  be  best  attained. 

Lecture  2d, 

Will  give  a brief  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress 
of  the  Science  of  Anatomy  and  Medicine,  and  the 
false  systems  and  opinions  which  have  at  different 
periods  prevailed,  and  the  influence  they  have  had, 
and  still  continue  to  exert,  upon  the  practice  of  the 
medical  art. 


Part  1st. 

Sect.  1st.  , 

ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THB  BONES  AND 
MUSCLES. 

General  observations  on  the  Boney  System. — The 
formation,  and  various  mechanical  contrivances  dis- 
played in  the  construction,  of  Bones. — The  Bones  of 
the  skull;  the  skull  considered  as  a whole. — Its  va- 
riety of  form  among  different  nations. — The  Form  of 
the  Skull  considered  as  an  Index  of  the  Intellec- 
tual Power. — Gall’s  Doctrine  of  Craniognomy. — The 
Bones  of  the  Trunk  and  Extremities. — The  curious 
mechanism  of  the  Joints. — Muscles  their  Structure  and 
Uie. — Observations  on  Muscular  motion. 
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Sect.  2d. 

BRAIN  AND  NERVES. 

General  observations  od  the  Brain  and  Nervous 
System— The  Seat  of  Intelligence— The  Curious 
ihenomena  which  it  exhibits— Gall’s  Doctrines. 

ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  HEART,  BLOOD 
VESSELS  AND  LUNGS. 

Heart  and  Circulatory  System  of  Vessels— Its  Stoic- 
ture  in  Men,  in  other  Animals — The  heart  of  the 
Fcstus.  —The  Lungs,  their  Structure — Respiration  how 

performed,  its  uses. — The  heart’s  mode  of  action. 

The  Blood , and  the  changes  which  it  undergoes  dur- 
ing Circulation — Its  rapidity  of  motion. — The  reci- 
procal influence  of  the  Heart,  Brain  and  spinal  Mar- 
row on  each  other. 

Sect.  3d. 

DIGESTIVE  ORGANS. 

The  Digestive  Apparatus;  the  variety  of  Structure 
in  Man  and  other  Animals. — The  Process  of  Diges- 
tion. How  carried  on  in  Men. — In  Carniverous  Ani- 
mals; in  Graminiverous  Animals. — The  result  of 
Digestion  ; the  connection  between  the  Stomach  and 
Brain. — Hie  influence  of  the  one  upon  the  other. 

The  Absorbent  system  of  Vessels;  its  Glands,  aud 
their  uses;  Absorption  in  general ; Absorption  of  the 
Chyle.— How  nourishment  is  conveyed  into  the  blood, 
—and  formed  into  Flesh  and  Bone,  &c. 

Sect.  ith. 

ORGANS  OF  SECRETION. 

General  observations  upon  the  Glandular  System 
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and  the  Secretions. — Situation  and  structure  of  the 
Liver — of  the  Pancreas — the  Kidneys — the  Glands  of 
the  Mouth , Eyes  and  Ears. — Their  particular  Secretions t 

The  reproductive  organs. — Their  functions — their 

developement  and  the  consequent  changes  which  take 
place  on  the  system. 

Sect.  5th. 

ORGANS  OF  SENSE. 

The  shin,  its  structure  and  variety  of  Colour. — The 
supposed  causes  of  Blackness. — General  observations 
on  sensation. — The  sense  of  Touch. — The  Eye. — Its 
structure  and  varieties. — The  theory  of  Vision. — Hoiv 
the  Eye  adapts  itself  to  different  distances. — The  Ear* 
its  varieties — Afnl  theory  of  Sound. — The  organs  of 
Tasting  and  Smelling,  their  varieties  and  uses. — The 
dependence  of  the  different  sense*  on  each  other. 


Part  2d. 

PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE. 

Sect.  1st. 

DERANGEMENT  OF  THE  INTERNAL  ORGANS. 

General  observations  on  the  changes  which  ac- 
company the  approach  of  Disease. — The  Diseases  of  the 

Brain  and  nervous  system. — Fevers. — Hysteria Insa~ 

nity.--InJlamatioji.—Th<i  Digestive  organs,  their  diseases. 
The  connection  between  the  Stomach  and  the  Brain. — 
Cause  of  disease.— .Intemperance  from  eating— from 
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thinking. — The  diseases  of  the  Livcr—of  the  Intestines 
— of  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder — the  diseases  of  the 
Lungs — of  Consumption — of  Colds  and  Coughs ; and 
the  means  of  Prevention. 

Sect.  2d. 

The  diseases  of  the  skin  ; of  the  disorders  peculiar 
to  the  different  periods  of  life — of  Children — Youth — 
Manhood — and  Old  Age — and  the  means  of  preven- 
tion ; Exercise,  the  kinds  and  degree  suited  to  the 
different  periods  of  life. — The  proper  periods  for  exer- 
cise.— Cold  and  Warm  Bathing , their  uses. 

Empiricism  and  the  unskilful  uses  of  Medicine- 
Domestic  Practitioners. 


Part  3d. 

Sect.  1st. 

PHYSIOGNOMY. 

General  observations  upon  the  difference  between 
he  Male  and  Female  form — Physiognomy  of  the  head. 
. — Of  the  face  in  general — Of  the  brow. — Of  the  nose. — 
Of  the  mouth  and  chin. — Of  the  eyes. — Of  the  other 
parts  of  the  bod}'. — Of  the  means  of  improving  the 
beauty  of  the  face  and  form. 


The  Class  will  commence  8th  November,  1815,  and  be  con- 
tinued at  Eight  o'Cloeh  every  Monday  and  Wednesday  evening. 


